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Financial Highlights 


(In thousands, except per share data) 


Revenues 

Net Earnings 

Earnings Per Share 

Dividends Per Common Share 
Shareholders’ Equity Per Share 
Total Assets 


Return on Equity 


1974* 1973* 
$1,825,090 $1,981,703 $1,547,652 
$32,161 $ 87,640 $ 75,15 
$ 2.50 $ 2.68 $ 200 
$ 85 $ .80 $ ite 
$ L778 $ 16731 $ 14.37 
$2,109 337, $1,984,654 $1,669,544 

15% 19% 18% 


*Figures have been restated to conform with the new Financial Accounting Standard No. 8 concerning translation of foreign currency financial statements and 
to reflect the adoption of the equity method of accounting by C. Brewer and Company, Limited for its interest in a cooperative. 


IU International 


IU International is a 51-year-old company which 
serves six major markets worldwide: ocean ship- 
ping, land transportation, distribution services, utility 
services, industrial products and services, and aari- 
business products and services. 

IU has approximately 35,000 employees and 
38,000 shareholders around the globe. 


Copies of IU’s Form 10-K report to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the company’s Facts & 
Figures Manual will be available on request from the 
Corporate Affairs Department at IU’s Executive Offices, 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 
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IU INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


To Our Shareholders: 


In 1975 IU International had the second-best results 
in its 51-year history. 

After five consecutive years of uninterrupted record 
growth, the company’s earnings per share in 1975 
declined seven per cent to $2.50, compared with 
$2.68 in 1974. Net earnings of $82.2 million were six 
per cent below the 1974 total of $87.6 million, while 
revenues of $1.82 billion compared with the record 
$1.98 billion of the previous year. IU’s dividend record 
was maintained as 1975 marked the 31st consecu- 
tive year of continuous growth in per share payout. 
Dividends of 85 cents per share were paid on common 
stock last year. 

The earnings contributions from three of our six 
business groups declined in 1975, while each of the 
other three groups increased its contribution. Ocean 
shipping and agribusiness each declined almost 75 per 
cent, and distribution services declined 28 per cent; 
utility services improved by 55 per cent, making it the 
largest contributor, and land transportation and indus- 
trial products and services improved by 17 per cent 
and 44 per cent, respectively. 

Results for prior years have been restated in this 
' report to conform with the new Financial Accounting 
Standard No. 8 concerning translation of foreign 
currency, and for the adoption of equity accounting by 
IU’s 53 per cent-owned subsidiary, C. Brewer and 
Company, Limited, for its investment in the coopera- 
tive jointly owned by several Hawaiian sugar growers. 
In the future, as the Canadian and United States 
dollars move relative to each other, IU’s quarterly 
and annual reports may reflect substantial gains or 
losses from such currency fluctuations. As explained 
in detail on page 20, this is unfortunate, since the 
gains and the losses are unlikely to be realized. 

Simplification of the Company IU began 
reporting revenues and earnings contributions by line 
of business in its 1969 annual report. The strong 
internal growth and the acquisitions and divestments of 
the past six years have brought substantial changes to 
our business mix so that the company is not only much 
different, but also far less complex today than in 1969. 

Beginning with this annual report, we will provide 
comparisons for six principal lines of business rather 
than eight. We will continue quarterly reporting on this 
basis. On pages 16-17 of this report the sources of 
revenues and earnings contributions are presented on 
a comparative basis for the past five years. 


In 1975 IU made further significant progress in the 
simplification of its operations through the divestment 
of units that did not serve long-term objectives. The _ 
divestment program is now essentially completed. 
Since the beginning of 1970 IU has generated 
approximately $500 million from divestments and 
applied most of the proceeds to investment in the 
growth of its major businesses. 

During 1975 IU received $114 million in cash and 
recorded a gain of $13.5 million net of taxes from 
divestments. The businesses involved in these trans- 
actions had sales of $240 million and net earnings of 
$7.7 million in 1974. 

Capital Requirements As in the past, during 1975 
all of IU’s major financings were at the subsidiary level, 
with each operating company being capitalized on the 
basis of its own credit capacity without parent com- 
pany guarantee. Today almost half of IU’s total consoli- 
dated debt is related to shipping and utilities, reflecting 
traditional financing practices in these industries. 


Capital expenditures in 1975 totaled $297 million. At 
this time the spending plans of Gotaas-Larsen Shipping 
Corporation are being kept flexible, but we plan capital 
outlays of $182 million on businesses other than ship- 
ping in 1976, including $93 million for utility growth and 
$28 million for trucking expansion. 


The results of each of the operating groups are 
discussed in detail elsewhere, so I will give only a brief 
overview in this letter. 


Ocean Shipping In 1975 Gotaas-Larsen’s 
earnings contribution sharply decreased to $12.3 
million from $42.5 million in 1974 as the world 
shipping industry continued to reflect the lower 
demand for crude oil and a large surplus of tanker 
tonnage. Dry cargo rates have also declined, but not 
as drastically. Passenger cruise operations have 
improved slightly. Drilling rigs were profitable in 1975, 
but a growing surplus makes future earnings from that 
source doubtful. The managing director of a Norwe- 
gian bank recently referred to “the deep worldwide 
shipping slump—the most severe since 1932.” 


There are 66 vessels presently in the Gotaas-Larsen 
fleet, of which five, all crude oil tankers, are in layup. 
The future course of the oil tanker market is unknown, 
but one segment of Gotaas-Larsen seems likely to 
have a bright future—liquefied natural gas (LNG) 
carriers, a type of vessel to which substantial effort and 
capital have been devoted in recent years. 


Gotaas-Larsen’s first LNG carrier was delivered in 
December 1975 and successfully completed her sea- 
trials and cargo-handling tests in January. Named 
the “‘Hilli’” after an important archeological site in the 
Buraimi oasis in Abu Dhabi, this vessel is the first of 
three identical 125,000-cubic meter sister ships char- 
tered for 20 years to an international producer- 
consumer consortium. The “‘Hilli” is the largest LNG 
ship ever built in the freestanding spherical tank de- 
sign. She is to begin charter hire in mid-April, with 
initial shipments of LNG to be carried from Abu 
Dhabi to Tokyo Bay later this year. 


These are among the most sophisticated ships yet 
built. Their design and successful operation are made 
possible by the high degree of training and skill of the 
officers and men of the Gotaas-Larsen fleet and tech- 
nical staff. They have earned and fully deserve the 
highest marks for their proficiency from the classi- 
fication societies, and from the regulatory, safety 
and insurance people around the world who are 
monitoring these new developments carefully to insure 
absolute safety. 

The three ships involved in this LNG project should 
produce revenues of about $1 billion, providing 
earnings stability over the 20-year term. It is unfortu- 
nate that the full impact of the earnings potential 
of these three ships will not be felt until the second 
half of 1977. 


In addition to the two sister ships of the “‘Hilli” 
mentioned above, Gotaas-Larsen has nine other 
vessels currently on order. Recently, two ultra large 
crude carriers, scheduled for delivery in 1977 and 
1978, were canceled. All of the remaining building 
contracts are being kept under careful scrutiny in the 
light of ongoing developments. During 1976, as 
conditions dictate, there is the possibility of delay, 
cancellation, or other disposition of some of these 
vessels. Large cancellation charges could have an 
impact on 1976 earnings. 

Land Transportation The earnings contribution of 
this group increased to $14.0 million from $12.0 
million in 1974. The strong improvement in the latter 
part of the year overcame earlier softness, resulting in a 
17 per cent gain for the year as a whole. The turn- 
around at Pacific Intermountain Express has gained 
momentum, and Ryder Truck Lines has resumed its 
strong earnings pattern, which had been temporarily 
interrupted by the recession. Both units have been 
increasing their market shares. 

Further improvements in the United States economy 
and prompt agreement on the industry’s national labor 
contract should provide additional growth opportu- 
nities for IU’s trucking operations in 1976. 

Distribution Services This group’s earnings 
contribution fell to $10.8 million from $15.1 million 
in 1974 because of weakness in the housing and 
construction industries, as well as lower demand for 
paper and consumable industrial supplies. 

The distribution business is generally sensitive to 
economic trends in the United States, and results in 
recent months indicate that the effects of the recession 
are still being felt in markets for industrial supplies, 
paper products, institutional food services, and 
dental supplies. 

Utility Services I[U’s gas, electric and water 
services had a combined earnings contribution of 
$33.3 million, compared with $21.5 million in 1974, a 
55 per cent increase. 

Canadian Utilities, which is now 74 per cent owned 
by IU, had a fine year in 1975. CU’s gas and electric 
service territories are in the Province of Alberta, an 
area blessed with abundant natural resources, a 
booming economy, and a stable political climate. The 
outlook in Alberta leads us to expect further growth, 
although CU’s gains in revenues and earnings in 1976 
are not likely to be as great as those recorded in 1975. 

General Waterworks Corporation, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, had success during 1975 in upgrading its 
water companies and providing higher returns than in 


1974. There was continued progress in the program to 
divest additional marginal operations. In 1976 we 
should see modest improvement for this business. 

Industrial Products and Services With the 
divestments in our energy-related manufacturing 
group during 1975, several units have been regrouped 
into an industrial products and services category. 
Serving these markets are Hills-McCanna and 
Southwest Fabricating, previously part of the former 
Energy Systems group, as well as International Mill 
Service and several smaller units. During 1975, the 
combined industrial subsidiaries improved their earn- 
ings contribution by 44 per cent to $21.5 million, 
compared with $15.0 million in 1974, with all major 
components doing better than they had done in the 
previous year. 

In 1976 we expect some further gains from industrial 
manufacturing operations, but the rate of growth from 
the slag reclamation business will depend largely on 
levels of steel production in North and South America 
and Europe. 

Agribusiness Products and Services The 1975 
results of C. Brewer and Company, Limited were in 
sharp contrast to 1974, when rising demand and 
speculative buying raised sugar prices to unprece- 
dented levels and produced record earnings. The 
subsequent decline in sugar prices caused Brewer's 
earnings contribution (after tax) to decline in 1975 
to $3.6 million from $13.9 million (restated) the year 
before. The beneficial effect of the accounting change 
on 1975 results was substantially offset by a series 
of charges totaling $6.9 million, chiefly related to land 
development programs. 

The extraordinary sugar profits in 1974 created a 
situation in which 1975 performance appears very 
weak by comparison. Asa point of reference, IU’s share 
of Brewer's earnings in 1973 was $4.0 million. 

Sugar prices will continue to be affected by world 
supply and demand cycles, with further instability re- 
sulting from the expiration of the United States Sugar 
Act. Brewer in 1976 is expected to make a strong effort 
to increase further its agronomics consulting and man- 
agement services for developing countries, and to 
maintain its role as the leading producer of cardamom 
spice and macadamia nuts. These and other elements 
of Brewer’s diversified agribusiness operations 
should, over time, lessen the relative importance of 
sugar production. 

The Outlook After being able to report new 
earnings records for so long, it is a disappointment to 
report that 1975 was only the second-best year in IU’s 


John M. Seabrook 


history, although I realize that many shareholders did 
not expect the company to do even that well in a year 
which was marked by a worldwide recession, declining 
sugar prices, and a severely depressed shipping market. 

As you will see from a study of this report, much of 
our business closed 1975 on arising and optimistic note, 
but there are serious uncertainties ahead in shipping. 
The required new method for translation of foreign 
currency, while expected to have little or no effect on 
earnings in the long run, may bring artificial but substan- 
tial swings in quarterly reporting of earnings. These and 
other uncertainties make me reluctant to forecast over- 
all results for 1976. 

The past year has been a difficult one, and we 
probably have another difficult year ahead. I want to 
thank all of our more than 35,000 employees, many of 
whom are shareholders, for their continuing efforts. 


Sincerely, 


M keaknk 


John M. Seabrook 
Chairman and President 


March 5, 1976 


Transportation Services 


Ocean Shipping JU’s ocean shipping subsidiary, 
Gotaas-Larsen, further diversified its energy-related 
shipping services in 1975 by adding to the fleet its first 
liquefied natural gas (LNG) carrier. The fleet now 
consists of ships for transportation of liquefied natural 
gas, crude oil, refined petroleum products, coal, ore, 
grain, other bulk products, and refrigerated goods. 
Gotaas-Larsen also owns semi-submersible offshore 
oil and gas drilling platforms and cruise ships. In- 
cluded are 59 cargo ships totaling 4.1 million dead- 
weight tons (dwt), two drilling rigs, and five cruise 
ships totaling 96,000 gross registered tons. 


In 1975, Gotaas-Larsen’s earnings contribution was 
$12.3 million, off 71 per cent from $42.5 million in 
1974. Revenues in 1975 were $150.8 million, down 
27 per cent from $206.8 million in 1974. 

The world tanker market was severely depressed in 
1975. Reduced demand for petroleum products in 
major importing nations reflected high petroleum 
prices and worldwide economic conditions. At the 
same time, a substantial number of new crude oil 
carriers were delivered around the globe—ships 
ordered prior to the 1973-74 oil embargo and the 
increase in the price of oil. The resultant oversupply 
caused tanker charter rates to remain depressed 
throughout 1975, and a significant amount of 
tanker tonnage to be placed into layup. 

Gotaas-Larsen was not immune to the industry-wide 
slump. Six tankers which came off charter in 1975 
were placed into layup; one has since been chartered, 
but five remain laid-up. Such layups produce no 
charter revenue, while many expenses associated with 
the laid-up vessels continue to be incurred. 

Cost pressures were especially noticeable in the 
second half of 1975. The effect of the layups helped to 
produce operating losses for the third and fourth 
quarters, Gotaas-Larsen’s first quarterly losses since it 
was acquired in August 1963. Inflationary pressures 


were also reflected in higher costs for other operations. 


As part of Gotaas-Larsen’s continuing practice of 
upgrading the fleet, four vessels were sold in 1975. 

Gotaas-Larsen accepted delivery in December 1975 
of its first LNG carrier, “‘Hilli.”’ Five other LNG ships of 
similar size are on order. Gotaas-Larsen placed its first 
order for an LNG vessel in 1971, with the objective of 
taking advantage of broader opportunities in world- 
wide shipping while reducing the concentration of 
the fleet in the oil tanker market. 

““Hilli” is the largest ship of her type to sail the high 
seas—the world’s first LNG carrier of the advanced 


125,000-cubic-meter freestanding spherical tank 
design. “‘Hilli” was delivered before she was needed 
and has now completed all her sea trials, with charter 
hire due to commence on April 15, 1976. 

“Hill” and two Norwegian-built sister ships have 
been chartered for 20 years to carry gas for an 
international producer-consumer consortium 
composed of Abu Dhabi National Oil Company; 
British Petroleum Co., Ltd., London; Compagnie 
Francaise des Pétroles, Paris; Mitsui and Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo; and Bridgestone Liquefied Gas Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo. LNG will be transported from Das Island, off 
Abu Dhabi, to Tokyo Bay, a round trip of 12,800 
nautical miles. Revenues from the three long-term 
charters will be about $1 billion. 

At its loading port, natural gas is condensed into a 
liquid by lowering its temperature to minus 260 
degrees Fahrenheit, and is kept at this temperature 
aboard the ship’s giant spherical tanks. The LNG is 
regasified at its destination port, with each shipload 
providing about three trillion BTUs of energy. 

“Hill” was 70 per cent financed through a group of 
lending institutions in the United States, Norway and 
Canada. Gotaas-Larsen has generally followed a pat- 
tern of mortgage financing for new ship deliveries, and 
no change is planned with regard to the LNG carriers. 

Gotaas-Larsen recently canceled orders for two 
410,000-deadweight-ton ultra large crude carriers. 
There was no material effect on earnings. 

In addition to its LNG carriers, the company has six 
other vessels on order, only one of which is a crude oil 
carrier. All of the new building plans are under 
constant review. As conditions may warrant, there 
could be additional cancellations or delayed deliveries. 

Gotaas-Larsen’s two existing semi-submersible 
drilling rigs were chartered throughout 1975 for oil and 
gas exploration in the North Sea. The drilling rig 
market currently is depressed, and future charters may 
be difficult to obtain. 

Gotaas-Larsen’s cruise ship operations reported 
moderately improved operating results in 1975 com- 
pared with 1974. Strong booking levels continued for 
one- and two-week Caribbean cruises. 
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Land Transportation [U's land transportation ser- 
vices—Ryder Truck Lines and Pacific Intermountain 
Express—constitute one of the largest trucking net- 
works in the United States. Service is provided through 
400 general, bulk, and special commodity freight 
terminals to every major United States market. More 
than 4.4 million shipments totaling 5.5 million tons 
were carried last year. A subsidiary also operates inter- 
national freight services in Europe and the Middle East. 


Land transportation services produced an earnings 
contribution of $14.0 million in 1975, up 17 per cent 
from $12.0 million in 1974. Revenues were up one per 
cent to $383.8 million from $378.4 million. 

Trucking revenues and earnings during the first six 
months of 1975 were well below comparable results 
for the prior year, but strong improvement occurred in 
the second half. For the full year, the combined results 
of Ryder Truck Lines and Pacific Intermountain 
Express (P-I-E) set a new earnings record. 

Both trucking companies increased their market 
share in 1975. Ryder resumed its strong earnings 
pattern, which had been interrupted by the recession. 
P-I-E was profitable in 1975, as the turnaround con- 
tinued to gain momentum. 

IU has made a substantial investment to improve 
P-I-E’s systems, terminals, management and service. 

e Systems—One of the most advanced manage- 
ment information systems in the industry has been 
developed by Ryder since 1965, and adapted by P-I-E 
since 1971. The system provides management with 
timely, in-depth operating data for service and cost- 
control purposes. The system has instant shipment 
tracing capabilities, an invaluable aid in maintaining 
service reliability. 

e Terminals—A program of terminal dispersion in 
major metropolitan areas continues to be implemented 
in order to improve customer service. Included are 
Boston, New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

e Management—Ryder and P-I-E have built very 
strong management teams. Key factors in both com- 
panies’ improved earnings have been effective cost- 
control programs. 

e Service—Ryder and P-I-E maintained a con- 
sistently high service level throughout 1975. Market 
share figures confirm the acceptance of both com- 
panies’ service levels by major shippers. 

Through P-I-E Forwarding, IU’s land transportation 
services also include an international freight business 
serving most Western European countries, the Soviet 
Union, and the Middle East. This activity has attained 


increased market penetration over the past year. As 
the agent in Denmark for Sovtransavto, the Soviet 
trucking authority, the company provides daily 
overland service between Copenhagen and Moscow. 

A new intercontinental service is now operating from 
Europe to the Middle East. Among the countries 
served by this operation are Iran, Irag, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Turkey. Severe congestion at many 
seaports in the Middle East makes the use of reliable 
over-the-road service increasingly attractive to 
importers and exporters serving the growing economy 
of the area. 

Approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC) and other regulatory authorities is pending for 
Ryder’s agreements to purchase operating authorities 
from Alterman Transport into Dallas and Fort Worth; 
from Asbestos Eastern, a Canadian carrier, into Mon- 
treal and Quebec City; from Transamerican Freight 
Lines into Texas and Oklahoma; and from Mercury 
Motors primarily into Arkansas. Since July 1975, 
when the Transamerican acquisition agreement was 
reached, Ryder has been operating under temporary 
ICC authority over the routes acquired from Trans- 
american. Ryder has been operating Mercury under 
temporary authority since November 1975. 

Industry-wide labor contracts with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters will expire March 31, 1976. 
Negotiation of new contracts, and regulatory recogni- 
tion of cost increases stemming from the new contracts, 
will be important factors in 1976 results, as will the 
degree of improvement in the national economy. 
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Distribution Services 


Distribution Services JU’s distribution services 
companies supply materials to industrial firms and to 
plumbing, heating, and electrical contractors in 12 
states; supply paper and related products to customers 
in 27 states; distribute institutional food products in six 
states; and provide dental supplies, equipment and 
laboratory services in 26 states. 


IU’s distribution services companies were adversely 
affected by sluggish economic activity in 1975. Earn- 
ings contribution was $10.8 million, down 28 per cent 
from $15.1 million in 1974. Revenues were $486.7 
million, approximately level with revenues of $487.3 
million in 1974. 

Unusual economic developments in 1974 contrib- 
uted to all-time-record results for the distribution 
companies, making year-to-year comparisons with 1975 
even more unfavorable than the recession alone would 
have caused. In 1974, the lifting of price controls and 
the industry-wide effects of a “‘shortage economy” 
helped to keep most distribution markets strong 
throughout most of the year. However, the shortages 
corrected themselves by late 1974. Supplies were 
generally more than sufficient to satisfy demand in the 
economic environment of 1975, and margins declined. 

Despite the general economic slump in 1975, the 
industrial distribution companies managed to show 
slightly improved results for the year. 

Considerable progress was made during 1975 in 
upgrading the operations of the industrial distribution 
businesses, where computerized information systems 
make superior service possible. A new management 
information system is being installed at all industrial 
distribution units, and should be fully operational by 
the end of 1977. Operating efficiencies have been 
achieved in the form of better cost controls and 
improved customer service, which should provide a 
base for greater market penetration in the future. 

A new distribution center for plumbing, heating and 
electrical supplies was opened in the Chicago area in 
1975. This new facility is utilized jointly by two IU 
subsidiaries, and is expected to be a forerunner of 
other similar regional distribution centers. 

The recession led to reduced volume for Unijax, a 
distributor of paper and consumable dry non-paper 
products in the Southeast and Midwest. The downturn 
was particularly severe in the printing paper market. 
Inflationary pressures were evident throughout the 
year, but effective cost controls permitted Unijax to 
achieve satisfactory results. 


IU’s institutional food service units distribute a full 
line of food products to customers who prepare meals 
for the away-from-home-market— primarily restau- 
rants, hotels, and schools —in the Southeast. While 
the number of meals sold and served in this market 
did not appear to decline substantially in 1975, the 
average price per meal declined. This was a factor in 
reducing revenues and earnings. 

As part of a program to simplify the corporate 
structure and to direct investments into strategically 
promising businesses, IU sold its dairy products distri- 
bution subsidiary, Farmbest Foods, Inc., in 1975. 

The acquisition of a Florida-based dental supply 
company early in 1975 expanded IU’s dental distri- 
bution network to 58 supply centers and 21 labora- 
tories from coast to coast. 

Dental distribution results were adversely affected by 
the recession and inflationary cost pressures through- 
out the year./Depressed economic conditions caused 
deferral of dental work. Dentists also liquidated shelf 
inventory, thus reducing reorders. 

While the dental supply industry has suffered 
through the recession, it continues to offer growth 
opportunities for the future. The demand for dental 
services is expected to expand and be augmented by 
the trend to improved dental coverage in employee 
insurance plans. 


IU distribution centers, such as this new Chicago-area warehouse, provide a 
broad range of industrial supplies, paper and related products, institutional 
food products, and dental supplies. 
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Utility Services 


The earnings contribution of IU’s utility services 
subsidiaries was $33.3 million in 1975, an increase of 
55 per cent from the $21.5 million reported in 1974. 
Revenues rose 33 per cent to $247.1 million from 
$185.8 million a year earlier. 


Electric and Gas Services Canadian Utilities 
Limited supplies electricity to 365 communities in 
Alberta, The Yukon, and The Northwest Territories, 
and natural gas to 254 communities in Alberta and 
British Columbia. CU is a public company whose 
shares are traded on Canadian stock exchanges. IU’s 
ownership of CU stock is equivalent to 74 per cent of 
the company’s outstanding shares. 


The strong performance of Canadian Utilities Lim- 
ited in 1975 resulted both from increased natural gas 
and electricity sales and from rate increases. 

CU continues to benefit from industrial growth in the 
Province of Alberta. The development of Alberta’s 
natural resources has resulted in a strong economy, 
continued population growth, and robust industrial 
expansion. Alberta’s gross domestic product has 
consistently shown greater percentage improvement 
than the overall Canadian gross domestic product in 
recent years. The stable political climate in the Prov- 
ince has helped the economy. 

The company’s subsidiaries now serve 373,000 
natural gas customers and 94,000 electric customers, 
an increase from last year of six per cent in each case. 

Natural gas sales for the year rose five per cent to 
255 billion cubic feet. Electric energy sales in the same 
period rose five per cent to 2.0 billion kilowatt hours. 

Rapid and substantial increases in wages, the cost of 
fuel and gas supplies, and construction costs led CU to 
seek regulatory authority for rate increases. Regulatory 
officials recognized the inflationary pressures on CU’s 
operating expenses, and granted utility rates which 
allow a return sufficient to attract the new capital 
needed to meet the growing service requirements. 

All of CU’s capital needs in 1975 were obtained 
from Canadian sources. The company’s favorable 
performance helped insure the successful sale of $30 
million of preferred stock early in the year, and $10 
million of common shares late in the year. As a result of 
these offerings to the Canadian public, IU’s ownership 
of CU declined to a level equivalent to 74 per cent of 
the Canadian company’s outstanding shares. IU’s 
ownership had been equivalent to 80 per cent of 
shares outstanding. 


In January 1976, CU also sold in Canada $50 
million of 20-year debentures. 

Demand for both electric and gas services is ex- 
pected to continue to expand in 1976, and favorable 
conditions exist for continued growth of IU’s utilities 
operations in Canada. 


Water Management Services General Water- 
works Corporation, IU’s water management services 
company, provides water service to more than 
350,000 customers in 15 states. 


General Waterworks increased both its revenues 
and its earnings contribution in 1975. 

Substantial increases in the costs of purchased 
power and water, chemicals for purification, and labor 
led GWC to file an unprecedented number of ap- 
plications for rate increases in 1975. A record 53 rate 
increases were granted during the year by the various 
utility commissions in GWC’s service areas. 

Several small utilities, or portions of utilities, were 
profitably sold in 1975 to the municipalities served. 
The investment which GWC had in these properties 
has been reinvested by the company in properties 
yielding higher returns. | 

GWC will continue to divest small utilities in loca- 
tions where demand is too low for efficient operation 
or where the cost of obtaining rate adjustments is out 
of proportion to the increases granted. Fewer but 
larger utilities will further simplify operation and im- 
prove return on investment. 


ibe 


Industrial Products and Services 


IU’s industrial products and services category con- 
sists primarily of operating units previously reported as 
part of the energy systems group and the waste 
management services group. The earnings contribu- 
tion of IU’s industrial subsidiaries totaled $21.5 mil- 
lion in 1975, up 44 per cent from $15.0 million in 
1974. Revenues were $162.5 million, an increase 
of 19 per cent from $137.0 million in 1974. 


Waste Management Services [U’s waste manage- 
ment services companies process slag and reclaim 
scrap for steel mills in 14 countries; quarry and process 
lime and related materials for construction, pollution 
control and other applications; and market a service 
which converts pollutants from smokestack emissions 
at electric utility plants into stable landfill and con- 
struction aggregate. 


IU’s metals recovery subsidiary, International Mill 
Service, has operations at 30 locations in the United 
States and Canada and 31 locations in Europe and 
Latin America. 

Revenues and earnings improved, despite lower 
worldwide steel production. The improvement was a 
result of three factors: several operations for which 
contracts were signed in 1974 became fully operation- 
al in 1975; Latin American operations expanded; 
and European operations acquired during the first 
quarter of 1974 were reported for a full year in 1975. 

IU’s involvement in pollution control markets ex- 
panded in 1975 with the continued progress of IU 
Conversion Systems. The subsidiary was awarded two 
operating contracts for its patented Poz-O-Tec® pro- 
cess, which converts noxious sulfur oxide scrubber 
sludge and fly ash from coal-burning power plants into 
a structurally stable material that is environmentally 
acceptable as landfill. One Poz-O-Tec plant is now in 
operation at a utility near Pittsburgh; the second 


should be operational at an Ohio utility by mid-1976. 


Another approach to the disposal of electric utilities’ 
waste products, IU’s Poz-O-Blend™ process, utilizes 
the fly ash from coal-burning power plants to produce 
a road base material. The first such conversion facility 
was completed in Kansas City in 1975; two more 
plants are projected for 1976. 

IU’s lime and limestone subsidiary turned in results 
slightly below those reported in 1974. The company’s 
performance was affected by a decline in road and 
building construction and by sluggish industrial activity 
in the company’s market area. 


Results at IU’s silver mine substantially declined 
in 1975, reflecting depletion of the previous shaft 
reserves. New areas have been developed and are 
being mined, and other prospects in the area are being 
surveyed and evaluated. Silver production is again 
increasing as proven ore reserves rise. 


Manufacturing Operations [U’s manufacturing 
companies make valves, piping, flow control systems 
and related components for the power, petroleum, 
chemical and gas processing industries. 


The financial results of IU’s energy systems com- 
panies, Hills-McCanna Company and Southwest 
Fabricating & Welding Company, are now reported as 
part of industrial products and services. These com- 
panies, which manufacture valves and fabricate piping 
for flow control applications, established record sales 
and earnings in 1975. 

The improved performance in 1975 reflected in- 
creased shipments to the chemical, power, petroleum 
and water treatment industries. Capital spending by 
these industries continued relatively strong. 

In 1975, IU sold three manufacturing operations: 
The Walworth Company, Grove Valve and Regulator 
Company, and Frick Company. 

An improving economy and expansion in the in- 
dustrial sector should directly benefit IU’s operations 
serving energy markets. Backlogs are expected to 
remain at high levels during 1976, with strong demand 
for piping used in petrochemical and power industries, 
as well as for pressure vessels for nuclear applications. 


Steel mill slag is processed at 61 locations in North and South America and 
Europe by IU’s International Mill Service. Other companies serving 


industrial markets include a leading valve and flow control manufacturer 
and a major industrial piping fabricator. 
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Agribusiness Products and Services 


Agribusiness Products and Services C. Brewer and 
Company, Limited, IU’s 53 per cent-owned Hawaii- 
based agribusiness company, is one of the nation’s 
largest producers of raw sugar and is the leading pro- 
ducer and marketer of macadamia nuts and carda- 
mom spice. It also distributes molasses and liquid cattle 
feed, and is one of the world’s leaders in agronomics 
consulting and management. The company’s shares 
are traded on the American, Pacific Coast, and Hono- 
lulu Stock Exchanges. 


Brewer’s after-tax earnings contribution to IU was 
$3.6 million in 1975, considerably below the $13.9 
million contribution in 1974. Revenues were almost 
flat, $296.2 million in 1975 compared with $302.4 
million in 1974. 

Results include the effects of a change to the equity 
method of accounting for Brewer’s investment in the 
cooperative jointly owned by several Hawaiian sugar 
growers. Revenues and earnings are now reported in 
the accounting period in which sugar is sold. Under the 
former method, revenues and earnings from sugar 
were reported on an estimated basis in the account- 
ing period in which sugar was produced. The newly 
adopted method reflects more accurately Brewer’s 
year-to-year earnings from sugar, a commodity subject 
to volatile price swings since expiration of the United 
States Sugar Act in 1974. 

The accounting change required the company to 
restate revenues and earnings for prior years. The 
change increased Brewer's 1975 earnings by $8.1 
million and reduced 1974 results by $8.8 million. 

The increased earnings resulting from the account- 
ing change were substantially offset by a series of 
charges against land development and resort opera- 
tions that reduced earnings by $6.9 million. 

Brewer’s non-sugar agricultural production activi- 
ties had increased revenues and earnings in 1975. 
Cardamom spice operations produced particularly 
good results for the year. Brewer is the world’s largest 
grower of cardamom, and year-to-year results reflect a 
continuing increase in demand worldwide. Oregon 
potato revenues increased in 1975, chiefly as a result 
of the acquisition of Desert Magic, Inc., a producer and 
marketer of fresh and processed potatoes. The Oregon 
potato operations cultivate 8,500 irrigated acres. 

Raw sugar production was 13 per cent higher than 
last year, when Hawaiian sugar workers were on strike 
for seven weeks. Operating efficiencies introduced at 
Brewer’s sugar plantations on the Island of Hawaii also 
contributed to the improved production rate. 


The return to more normal sugar prices made 
year-to-year comparisons unfavorable for the agricul- 
tural production group. Results reflect the collapse in 
sugar prices from a peak of 64'2 cents per pound (raw 
sugar basis, New York) in November 1974 to less than 
15 cents at year-end 1975. 

Brewer’s agricultural marketing group—interna- 
tional agribusiness development services, chemical 
and fertilizer distribution, molasses distribution, and 
macadamia nuts—increased its earnings contribution 
substantially from the previous year. 

International agribusiness development services had 
substantially improved performance. The company 
manages agribusiness projects in Iran, Indonesia, the 
Solomon Islands and Ecuador. Included are crops 
(sugar, rice, corn); poultry and livestock (chickens, 
cattle, sheep); and a variety of related agronomics skills 
ranging from engineering and irrigation to housing and 
land clearing. “ 

A new contract was recently signed in the Ivory 
Coast, and further geographic and product diversifica- 
tion will be accomplished as the business is expanded 
among less-developed countries. 

During 1975, the molasses and liquid feed supple- 
ment businesses were influenced by the depressed 
livestock industry, although conditions had improved 
by year-end. 

Brewer is the largest macadamia nut grower, pro- 
cessor and marketer in the world. In addition to its 
macadamia orchards in Hawaii, the company has 
planted additional orchards in Guatemala which will 
mature to full nut-bearing capacity over the next 
several years to help keep pace with growing demand. 

Results of other Brewer activities were depressed 
in 1975 by losses in land development/leisure time 
activities and in certain other operations, particularly 
shipbuilding. The company’s Waiakea Resort Village 
and Marketplace in Hilo, Hawaii incurred operating 
losses, and the effect of the economic slowdown was 
also felt in tourism and land development activities. 

Because of the generally depressed real estate 
industry, the company withdrew from continental 
United States development and wrote down a number 
of land parcels to their disposal value. The weakness in 
the real estate market, combined with the effects of an 
earthquake and tidal wave in Hawaii, led the company 
to change the planning and scope of its development 
on the Island of Hawaii, and the company wrote down 
the project to its estimated current value. The company 
also wrote down its Hilo resort hotel to its estimated 
sales value. 
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Sources of Revenues and Earnings 


(In thousands, except per share data) 


1975 
Revenues Earnings — 
Contributions by major markets: 
Transportation & Distribution Services 
Ocean Shipping: .:.. Gs a ee ee ee 150,818 $12,256 
Land Transportation’ .9-))2 72-5022 eee ee Sool 13,983 
Distribution Services: « .-. “fF Sa 05 2 eee ee eee 486,719 10,818 
Utility Services: . 530 6-4. ee  eeeee et OPE) 247,053 33,274 
(Includes Electric and Gas Services and Water Management Conices, 
Industrial Products and Services . 162,457 Zi 5ou 
(Includes Waste Management Services, fone: Enerad Saint uni 
and other businesses) 
Agribusiness Products and Services” 296 tot 3,090 
Total major markets 1,726,969 95,442 
Other’ > a ona ST ek Sle 96,386 19,056 
Corporate expenses, including interest ........... — (15,385) 
Earnings before income taxes and foreign exchange ..... . — 09-113 
Income:taxes® 2 @ 4. 9 See ee ee — (23,026) 
Earnings. before foreign’exchange, (7, ee. ea ca seer — 76,087 
Foreign exchange gains (losses); 7. 2 seams eee — 6,094 
Total revenues: 04 a) 4.) Vee ee $1°823°355 
Net earnings ..... . $82,181 
Primary earnings per share)... = 42-5 ee $ 2.50 
(1) Reclassified to conform with current classifications, and restated to conform with the new Financial Accounting Standard No. 8 
concerning translation of foreign currency and to reflect the adoption of equity accounting by C. Brewer and Company, Limited. 
(2) The contribution of C. Brewer and Company, Limited, a 53 per cent-owned subsidiary, is on an after-tax basis. 
Revenues from Major Markets—1975 (in thousands) 
Industrial Agribusiness 
Ocean Land Distribution Utility Products Products 
Shipping Transportation Services Services and Services and Services 
$150,818 $383,771 $486,719 $247,053 $162,457 $296,151 
iG a 4 ua i 17% 


| 


1974 1973 1972’? 1971 
Revenues Earnings Revenues Earnings Revenues Earnings Revenues Earnings 
$ 206,767 $42,521 $ 195,864 $64,093 $ 134,887 $33,149 $ 125,680 $29,143 
518.375 11,987 343,450 10,766 300,932 12,076 265,643 135229 
487,277 JIhaye a Bs’ 273,266 7,134 179,003 5,865 ikew lee Fait Soul 
185,776 21,505 160,037 23,194: 150,628 24,859 134,034 25,191 
136,976 14,955 106,677 12,647 86,790 POLO 56,464 Toor 
302,445 13;893 190,250 4,025 139,494 3,608 IST 30t 2,445 
1,697,616 19976 1,269,544 122,459 991,734 88,627 871,543 82,890 
284,087 Mao tae 278,108 Uh hed 242,625 4,596 230,681 4,461 
— (22,514) — (20,346) — (13,268) — (14,120) 
= 109,801 — 109,900 = USL Ss) — (eEeil 
— (24,299) — (27,043) — (18,934) — (22,038) 
— 85,502 — 82,857 — 61,021 — 51,193 
— 2,138 — (7,746) — (1,418) — (990) 
$1,981,703 $1,547,652 $1234.3509 $1,102,224 
$87,640 $75) bt $59,603 $50,203 
$ 2.68 Se 62.35 $7 87 Seo 
(3) Includes development businesses, non-major market operations, and businesses to be divested. 
(4) Consolidated income taxes, including C. Brewer and Company, Limited: 1975 —$28,048; 1974 —$53,299; 1973 —$32,052; 
W972 $23,703" 1971 =—-$26,670. 
Earnings Contributions from Major Markets—1975 (in thousands) 
Industrial Agribusiness 
Ocean Land Distribution Utility Products Products 
Shipping Transportation Services Services and Services and Services 
$12,256 $13,983 $10,818 $33,274 $71,521 $3,590 


13% 15% 11% 35% 22% 4% 
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Summary of Earnings and Selected Financial Data 


(In thousands, except per share data) 


Revenues and other income 


Costs and expenses: 


Cost of products sold, operating, selling, 


and administrative expenses 


Depreciation and amortization . .. . 


Interest and debt expense 
Income taxes 


Earnings before extraordinary item .. . 


Extraordinary item 
Net earnings 


Earnings per share: 
Per average common and 

common equivalent share: 

Operations 

Extraordinary item 

Net earnings 


Assuming full dilution: 
Operations 
Extraordinary item 

Net earnings 


Dividends per common share 
Shareholders’ equity per share” 


Return on equity 


Common and common equivalent shares 
used in computing earnings per share 


Capital expenditures 


. . . . 


ust 2 a re) Verh Get © ce on se: 


oles ce: ee) eres eas. welaere 


oF ie eh Sie sor Pe es 


e 0 Re <6 @ “ell ©@ je) 2 “ve. 


on 9 4.62) (10 2 se,” ah om afeum 1eo mm ne 


Oro Xe! 80, ney seh “Jey ie, slew rere ne 


1972 
$15;234,599 


1,044,422 
59,145 
39,537 


58,919 
684 


be 59603 


1975 
$1,823,355 
1,568,714 
73,437 
55,868 
28,048 
15,107 
pyainig4 
82,181 
$y 82181 
$ 2.50 
$ 2.50 
$ DR 
$ 2.31 
$ 85 
iy lige ea 
15% 
32,308 
$ 297,405 


1974 
$1,981,703 
1,683,664 
71,964 
64,417 
53,299 
20,719 
1,894,063 
87,640 

$ 87,640 
$ 2.68 
$ 2.68 
$ 2.43 
$ 2.43 
$ 80 
$ Lore 
19% 
32,097 

$ 252,176 


1973 
$1,547,652 
1,304,574 
66,285 
60,942 
32 052 
8,688 
1,472,541 
75 eEL I 
Jie, eebel 
$ 2.35 
$ 2.35 
$ 241A 
$ ae 
$ 75 
$ 14.37 
18% 
31,186 
$ 159,243 


$ 183,429 


1971 
$1,102,224 
9233305 
54,861 
39,432 
26,670 
Taos 
1,052;021 
50,203 

$ 50,203 
$ Ree 
$ 161 
$ hes: 
$ ers) 
$ 10 
$ 11270 
15% 
29,404 

$ 134,938 


(1) Restated for the accounting changes described in Note 2 to the Financial Statements. 
(2) Based on common stock and Special Stock, Series A at year end. 


Financial Analysis 


The following is management’s discussion and analysis of 
the summary of earnings, as required by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. It should be read in conjunction 
with the review of operations on pages 4-17 and the Finan- 
cial Statements and Notes on pages 21-30. 


Revenues and Other Income 

The company’s consolidated revenues and other income 
decreased by $158.4 million or eight per cent in 1975 and 
increased by $434.1 million or 28 per cent in 1974. 

Ocean shipping revenues decreased by $55.9 million in 
1975 as a result of the continuing effects of substantial in- 
creases in crude oil prices, reduced worldwide consumption, 
and downturns in the economies of major oil importing 
countries. 


Utility services revenues increased by $61.3 million in 


1975. The increase is attributable principally to interim rate 
increases granted during the year; additionally to lower tem- 
peratures and higher natural gas consumption during the 
past spring compared to the previous year; and partly to 
population growth and industrial expansion in the Province 
of Alberta, Canada. 

Industrial products and services revenues increased by 
$25.5 million in 1975. Approximately $4.1 million of the 
increase is accounted for by the acquisition of a waste man- 
agement company whose operations were included for only 
nine months in 1974. Other factors in the increase include 
greater penetration of the fabricated piping market and in- 
creases in both sales volume and price of valves for the 
petroleum, chemical, and gas processing industries. 

In 1975, the two-year upward trend of sugar prices re- 
versed itself dramatically, resulting in a 77 per cent decrease 
from the peak price in 1974. The decrease in revenues as- 
sociated with the sugar price decline was partially offset by 
increased sugar production resulting from more efficient op- 
erations and the absence in 1975 of a sugar workers strike. 
Other segments of the agribusiness subsidiary also increased 
revenues in 1975. In 1974 and in 1973, the revenues of C. 
Brewer and Company, Limited, a Hawaii-based affiliate in 
which the company holds a 53 per cent interest, increased 
by $112.2 million and $50.8 million, respectively. In both 
years, Brewer’s increased revenues were attributable to the 
upward trend in world demand for agribusiness products, 
resulting in substantial improvement in the prices received 
for raw sugar and molasses produced and marketed during 
the two years. 

Revenues from all other operations decreased by $182.9 
million in 1975. The principal reason was the divestment of 
non-strategic companies during 1974 and 1975, which ac- 
counted for $170.3 million of the decrease after recognizing 
gains of $27.1 million on the sale of these companies. 

In 1974, distribution services revenues increased by 
$214.0 million. Approximately $162.0 million of the in- 
crease was attributable to the acquisition of distribution 
companies during 1973 and 1974, which did not materially 
affect net earnings for 1974. The lifting of government price 
controls and the increase in inventories by major customers 


in anticipation of a shortage economy also added to 1974 
revenues. 

In 1974, ocean shipping revenues increased by $10.9 
million despite substantial increase in crude oil prices, re- 
duced worldwide consumption, and downturns in the 
economies of major oil importing countries. 

In 1974, industrial products and services revenues in- 
creased by $30.3 million, reflecting the absence of govern- 
ment price controls and the increase in demand for high- 
quality valves by the power and petrochemical industries. 

In 1973, an oil tanker owned by the ocean shipping sub- 
sidiary sank while without cargo. The insurance proceeds 
collected as a result of the sinking of the vessel had a favora- 
ble effect on net earnings of $8.6 million. Net earnings were 
unfavorably affected by a provision of $5.8 million made in 
the same year for anticipated losses on the disposition of 
certain subsidiaries and other assets. Also, certain land held 
for sale or development was reappraised in 1973, and the 
carrying value of the land was reduced by $8.0 million, 
reducing net earnings by $5.8 million. 


Costs and Expenses 

Consolidated costs and expenses decreased by $152.9 
million or eight per cent during 1975, compared to an in- 
crease of $421.5 million or 29 per cent during 1974. Cost of 
sales, selling, general and administrative expenses de- 
creased by $114.9 million during 1975 and increased by 
$379.1 million during 1974. These fluctuations were propor- 
tional to the changes in revenues for the corresponding two 
years. 


Interest and Debt Expense 

Interest and debt expense decreased by $8.6 million in 
1975. The decrease was caused by substantially lower inter- 
est rates, partly offset by increased levels of financing. The 
1974 increase of $3.5 million was a result of higher interest 
rates and increased levels of financing. 


Income Taxes 

Income taxes decreased by $25.3 million in 1975 and 
increased by $21.2 million in 1974. The substantial de- 
crease in the agribusiness subsidiary’s taxable income ac- 
counted for $24.0 million of the decrease in the 1975 in- 
come tax provision. Also in 1975, the company reversed a 
charge for deferred income taxes in the amount of $8.0 
million (see Note 10). The 1974 increase resulted from the 
substantial increase in taxable income generated by the ag- 
ribusiness subsidiary. The 1973 increase was attributable to 
the $8.0 million provided in deferred taxes for the gain re- 
sulting from the sinking of one of the ocean shipping sub- 
sidiary’s vessels. 


Minority Interest 

In 1975, a decrease of $5.6 million in minority interest 
resulted from the lower earnings of C. Brewer and Com- 
pany, Limited and the increased earnings of the utility serv- 
ices subsidiaries, of which $9.9 million and $4.6 million 
respectively are applicable to minority shareholders. In 
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1974, an increase of $12.0 million in minority interest was 
principally the result of the increase in the earnings of C. 
Brewer and Company, Limited. 


Financial Position 

During 1975, total invested capital increased by $93.0 
million to $1,483.2 million. Shareholders’ equity increased 
9.8 per cent to $606.6 million, while total debt increased 4.6 
per cent to $876.6 million. 

In 1975, Canadian Utilities Limited sold $40 million of 
equity and in January 1976 completed a $50 million, 20- 
year debenture issue, both in Canada. Gotaas-Larsen last 
year arranged more than $190 million of financing, includ- 
ing the financing for its first liquefied natural gas carrier. This 
ship was 70 per cent financed by four lending institutions 

(two in the United States, one in Norway and one in 
Canada). 

In total, $397.9 million of debt financing, including refi- 
nancings, was arranged in 1975. At year-end, IU and its sub- 
sidiaries had unused credit lines of more than $215 million. 

During 1975, total assets increased by 6.3 per cent to 
$2,109,337 from $1,984,654 at year-end 1974. The pri- 
mary increases occurred in the utility services and ocean 
shipping subsidiaries. 

In 1975, total capital expenditures amounted to $297 mil- 
lion, including $111 million for ocean shipping. Planned non- 
shipping capital expenditures are expected to be $182 million 
in 1976 compared to $186 million in 1975, a decrease of 2.2 
per cent. Capital expenditures for new ship and rig deliveries 
are under review and subject to revision, which makes an 
accurate forecast difficult at this date. 


Tanker Market Outlook 

The world tanker market, in which Gotaas-Larsen com- 
petes, has remained very depressed since late 1973. Expert 
opinion differs on when charter rates will improve, but most 
observers consider it unlikely that market recovery will occur 
before 1977. Pending market recovery, Gotaas-Larsen’s 
operations will be adversely affected in several ways. Five 
tankers totaling 850,000 deadweight tons (dwt) are cur- 
rently in layup. All are expected to remain in layup except 
for one which goes on charter for five months later in the 
year. Additionally, a new 410,000-dwt tanker is scheduled 
for delivery in the third quarter. Charter prospects for this 
vessel are also uncertain. Lastly, an existing long-term char- 
ter on a 216,000-dwt tanker is in jeopardy because of the 
financial condition of the chartering party. In the event of 
default, this vessel would most likely enter layup until the 
recovery of the tanker market. 


Drilling Rig Market Outlook 

The largest market for semi-submersible drilling rigs has 
been in the North Sea. Rates for rigs fell substantially during 
1975 in response to increased numbers of available rigs and 
a leveling-off in the number of rigs required. The latter was 
caused by a slowdown in development of new oil and gas 
exploration blocs, as oil companies adopted more cautious 


plans pending resolution of government policies for taxation 
and participation. 

At present, Gotaas-Larsen has a minority interest in two 
semi-submersible rigs operating in the North Sea whose 
charters expire in 1976. Also, two additional rigs in which 
Gotaas-Larsen has a majority interest will be delivered dur- 
ing 1976. In view of the uncertainty that exists in the market, 
Gotaas-Larsen has no assurance that these rigs will be prof- 
itably employed after charter expirations and delivery, re- 
spectively. 


Translation of Foreign Currency 

Recently the Financial Accounting Standards Board is- 
sued the new and highly controversial Standard No. 8: Ac- 
counting for the Translation of Foreign Currency Transac- 
tions and Foreign Currency Financial Statements. The most 
important impact of this new Standard on the company is on 
the debt of its 74 per cent-owned subsidiary, Canadian 
Utilities Limited. 

In the future, the effect of the new Standard on earnings 
may be material. As an example, at the end of 1975, Cana- 
dian Utilities Limited debt amounted to approximately $250 
million. The closing exchange rate for the Canadian dollar 
was $.985. If the exchange rate at the end of March, 1976 is 
$1.015 (the rate at the end of February, 1976), then IU’s net 
earnings for the first quarter of 1976 will have to include a 
$6 million loss (after minority interest), or 18 cents per share, 
as a result of the currency exchange fluctuation. Such fluc- 
tuations in short-term currency movements can be mislead- 
ing, since over the long term, the exchange rate has moved 
within a very narrow range. 

At the end of each quarter for the last five years, the 
exchange rate for Canadian and United States dollars has 
ranged from a premium of about three per cent to a discount 
of about three per cent. If this relationship continues, losses 
(as above) or gains are likely to offset each other over time, 
though temporary short-term aberrations may continue to 
have undue impact on quarterly and annual earnings com- 
parisons. Beginning with this financial report, we have 
adopted a format for the company’s Sources of Revenues 
and Earnings statement to highlight earnings both before and 
after currency adjustments. 


Financial Statements 


Consolidated Statements of Earnings 


(In thousands, except per share data) 


Revenues and other income 
Costs and expenses: 
Cost of products sold and other operating costs and expenses, 
exeaina depreciation, and amorization | (6 4.9 6 6h es. lhe oe 
Selling, general and administrative expenses, excluding 
depreciation and amortization 
Depreciation and amortization 
Interest and debt expense 
Income taxes 
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Net earnings 
Dividend requirement on preferred stock 
Net earnings applicable to common and common 

equivalent shares 
Earnings per share: 
Per average common and common equivalent share 


Assuming full dilution 
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Consolidated Statements of Additional Paid-In Capital 


(In thousands) 


Amount at beginning of year 
Add (deduct): 

Capital in excess of par or stated value of shares issued upon: 
Conversion of Special Stock, Series A into common 
Conversion of preferred stock into common 
Conversion of bonds of a subsidiary into common 
Exercise of employees’ stock options and stock purchase plans 

Other adjustments, principally from issuance of stock by subsidiaries 

Amount at end of year 
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Consolidated Statements of Retained Earnings 
(In thousands) 


Amount at beginning of year, as previously reported 

Adjustments applicable to prior years to reflect: 
Adoption of the equity method of accounting by a subsidiary 
Change in method of foreign currency translation 
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Amount at beginning of year, as restated 
Net earnings 


Deduct: 
Dividends: 
Preferred 
Common (1975—$.85; 1974—$.80 per share) 
Reissuance of treasury stock 
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Amount at end of year 
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See accompanying Notes to Financial Statements. 


Years ended December 31, 


1975 


$1,823,350 


301,829 


216,885 
73,437 
55,868 
28,048 
15,107 

TEE 
82,181 
1,412 


Seaec0 769 


$ 220 
$ 2:31 


oma 22.616 


Gls 

lod, 

oe 

i 

(4,015) 
SI25610 


$ 376,506 


(4,563) 
(4,478) 


367,465 
___ 82,181 


449,646 


1,419 
24.111 

2 305 
27,835 
Suet 


1974 


(Note 2) 


$1,981,703 


1,439,480 


244,184 
71,964 
64,417 
Sena )s, 
20,719 


1,894,063 


87,640 
Oat 


Sel) 


$ 2.68 


$ 2.43 


$ 117,486 


Sysiey4 
1825 

Vid 

81 

(35) 

$ 122,616 


$ 309,280 


189 

___ (6,388) 
303-081 
87,640 
590,721 


1530 
VAI VAS) 


23,206 
$ 367,465 


aa 
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Consolidated Balance Sheets 


(In thousands) 


Assets 
Current assets: 
Cash, including certificates of deposit, commercial paper, 
and Treasury bills (1975—$64, 410; 1974 = $56,333)" eee 
Accounts receivable, less allowance (1975—$7,622: 
1974-—-$8,232) 
Inventories 
Prepaid expenses and other current assets 
Total current assets 


Restricted cash deposits (1975—$811; 1974—$5,986), 

investments, and noncurrent accounts and notes receivable 
Land held for sale or development 
Subsidiaries at equity, joint ventures and cooperatives 


Oe ie cw ee ee ei ee rel, ce ey te re ee. CS ioe ted te) 7 ea he 6 ey 8 sae 
@ 9 @ “i en very te) ete es et Sel) et 7 fe ate in em Pie sin 0) some eo Ln Oo ons eau) 
e. ti ves ie, Key pe > Se) wieig Weg U6.) Seem) beg rem ae’ 


@) «40, ) 40) Gey se. se | fess ke ae cel) ere 40° cel tel Bien seu (0 e pe 60 een me 


okey cel! Fo ree) 
Cie te: He on cio Wes) Se) “Ker oe: yeu logue Lye, @ remem venimn emi ale) 


eee Fen cio} Pete aye “je «er ce 


Property, plant and equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation and amortization 
Net property; plant-and:equipment::0seacen = eee eee oe 
Deferred charges, less amortization 
Operating rights and other intangibles, net 
Total ‘assets: <<: 5 av ac se eg) ete te tee, a ee nee ae eae 


oe ie Ose ce Piet Fee ser ke Bel eve ue™ Mei Feu tery 0 met Minera. 6 


es "arma ie, Ske Nee Bel paiis\g ae. U8 i6)) puters | ertemie 


Cie Sey 0) Sees Se ie oe = oy entre, = ern Sie sn) ce ee a eel) Ee 


oF Re exe), “es le, . sea @ Rre® Wie" Bie. ey Crerl. 6 yee 


Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 
Current liabilities: 
Notes payable. 2-4 12, eee eae eb are eee ee 
Accounts payable and! accruedtiabilities 4 > 2 pe er 
Income taxes - 05) 5. .S Sete ae ee 
Long-term debt—current maturities 
Total current liabilities 


@ fe ce xe ei ee ere ie ie ee er ee 


eo: 6 © er) “Oy gel) Ber Siew ware.” cer’ cel g.e. ie rere aie.” [X01 etme 0.a Bee | \on ne me 


Long-term debt, excluding current maturities .........2.2.2.2.. 
Other liabilities, principally utility construction advances 
Deferred income taxes: . . .4% 3 3 es ee eee 
Minority interest in subsidiaries 
Shareholders’ equity: 
Series preferred stock ©. 42°74 . 2 et ee 
Series: preference stocks .../ icy (ea. uae, ae nee ee 
Common stock? § 0404) Ui gets ocr pace on es) Cecil anh Oe 
Additional paid-in capital 
Retained earnings 


eee Fe” ted Cet. Fer Eee Tome 6. 


6 cer ie “vel ee @eg gue 6x) els » Weer -o& [pie are. | See) mt .e © lemme ete Lieleuie 


O) @s ne eS tee ie x0: © wes fer ce is a) ie zeit) Vee fel” Tete ie Bo Vier ie 


eo) | fe Sek 0 eee.) eee ere Lan) ae." 10: ) pie om fe, une gn, ey mane) Jet 6 ler weumte luge. ae) 


Less shares in treasury, at cost 
Totalshareholders™ equity’ “2795 42 30 eee ee 
Total liabilities and shareholders equity ..........2.4.2.. 


oo” ie. (fe fey eer Ye er er ei Peer rep ee res es t0 oe 


See accompanying Notes to Financial Statements. 


December 31, 


1975 


117,635 


287,827 
157,932 
37,425 


600,419 


29,083 
Ve oyeye) 
95; Jol 


T2222 
435,686 


45,389 


67,288 


427,283 


756,858 
1325305 

13762 
167,544 


29,019 
29,906 
36,985 
125,610) 
421,811 


6395931 


33,346 


606,585 
S209 Sz 


1974 
(Note 2) 


S$. ORS72 


284,107 
194,510 
41,338 


619,834 


49,622 
Zao 
80,725 


1,607,742 
457,783 
1,149,959 
20,855 | 
___ 38,408 
$1,984,654 


$ 692100 
260:237 
42,471 
96,795 
428,603 


711,764 
130,468 

31,020 
124,322 


26,037 
3432738 
35,603 
122,616 
367,465 
589,494 
37,0 
992,477 
$1,984,654 


Consolidated Statements of Changes in Financial Position 


(In thousands) Years ended 


December 31, 


See accompanying Notes to Financial Statements. 


1975 1974 
(Note 2) 
Sources of funds: 
Canin SmMR MAE eh ON ee | Ree YS ee: OO ERLE, $ 82,181 $ 87,640 
Add net charges not requiring funds, principally depreciation, 
MMO cmzalonsiMiinlontysinterest, ClGs. «ty. 4s. a sean hee te ek 56,632 106,199 
REO eCCnOmpOperalOnse ha care Pats! a hoe th tee we ne ee 136,013 IES Reet) 
Wisposiion.of property, plant:dnd equipment, «> . . «.. «0 af. ss sm « 96,155 89°373 
Picpocinon.omother noncurrent assets | 2.) Gis 9s 6. Hw Kok Sees eye ouce 26,058 28,477 
ea CCEO MONG LOM OCU by win tl wels oh ibs teetuess Gf ce Bs at Baelue ea 253,000 ZB230) 
Eeciiance i capital stock; including treasury stock . « .9: 2 a0¢00u% «ch abe. 1,024 ols 
Pesuanee, olecapital stock. by.a-subsidiary’.. 080%... Soa el eee: 49,205 oo 
Cac et  re e ehhh de fsa: oe RA des ee? | DNS, 4,352 
IRoLalESOUnCesue er ete ty oY i PD. (eS fe Re Oe 574,624 500,155 
Uses of funds: 
Euichase-of property, plant and equipment’. .. . .©. £60. Se ew ae 297,405 252,176 
Peeuisiionrsototnernoncuirent assets 9. sw BE 60,110 26,721 
meaueconrcmondaterm debt» .,. 3.2 5 2 Neto ee ea een ee 208,756 111,364 
Mecemipuoirang conversion Of preferred stock . 9... 05-3 s 6s wus ss 918 S23 
Brau SeHOMmICASUIU SIOCK su eas yong coke can ss ee ee — 62 
Biviccaasrom prelerred and icOmmon,SiOck 4,15 6.6% 4 3 he we ew 237050 25,200 
SRG OIC O CMP UREA Ney ee iy Em eee aa hs 5 Paes. selelee an Sir 592,719 415.102 
Increase (decrease) in working capital .........2.2.2.2.2.20204.. $ (18,095) $ 85,053 
Changes in working capital: 
CBSA ath hf LA A A ot Rg es | ge aa 74756 $ 31,001 
Geountcereceiyaules lesssallowance 42 22a s Sent se a ee eS 3,720 12165 
PR enlOncs are la OIRO) Oh RW aioe eg) pe es (36,978) 52205 
Mremaideexperses aig olner Culrent assets aa) om § a ty ea Bl we ca (3,913) 13,380 
SRC Ame ahs er ce 2 Lt al RPL Aa Pete mmre men ine Sxyge dG 00. UE an (19,415) 169°351 
POPC SBD CUCU CHa fat c's oni se nals Syne bre ar aes Cg Ee MO esas (16,663) (20-957) 
PECOumisGpavaule.and. accried WaGiltics= ei met Ba. oa eisai es colle 14,592 66,913 
BROOM MACS Sra oe aS packet a aR Biman RE Mca aE ib oe Me at (9,742) 32,968 
Hong tenmadebie—current: matuntiess a .lsya ie. ESL ped G 10,493 6,374 
fal eeepc. be 1 Seth coe 5 th ore Bee ET: PR tine: 91f cet (1,320) 84,298 
Increase (decrease) in working capital ...............244 $(18,095) $ 85,053 
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Notes to Financial Statements 


Note 1 Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 


Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include the ac- 
counts of the Corporation and substantially all of its sub- 
sidiaries. All significant intercompany accounts and transac- 
tions have been eliminated in consolidation. Investments in 
unconsolidated majority-owned subsidiaries and invest- 
ments in companies and joint ventures owned more than 
20% are accounted for on the equity basis, and the appro- 
priate portion of the earnings of such companies is included 
in consolidated earnings. 

In 1975, a new method of accounting for the translation 
of foreign currency financial statements was adopted in ac- 
cordance with Financial Accounting Standard (FAS) No. 8. 
Although FAS 8 is effective for fiscal years beginning on or 
after January 1, 1976 the Corporation has elected earlier 
application as encouraged by the Financial Accounting 
Standards Board. See Note 2 for the effect of the change in 
accounting principle. 

In 1975, the Corporation’s agribusiness subsidiary 
adopted the equity method of accounting for its interest in a 
cooperative. See Note 2 for the effect of the change in ac- 
counting principle. 


Inventories 

Inventories generally are stated at the lower of cost or 
market. Due to diversified operations, several bases of de- 
termining cost are used. 

Merchandise and commodities inventories of a 53% 
-owned subsidiary include items valued on the last-in, first- 
out (LIFO) basis with an aggregate cost of $6,652,000 and 
$7,271,000 at December 31, 1975 and 1974, respectively, 
which is approximately $6,290,000 and $11,250,000 less 
than the cost of such inventories valued on the first-in, first- 
out (FIFO) basis for the two years, respectively. There was 
no material effect on the 1975 and 1974 earnings from the 
invasion of the LIFO inventory layers. 


Property, Plant and Equipment 

Property, plant and equipment are recorded at cost. De- 
preciation is provided principally on the straight-line basis, 
except for certain ocean shipping subsidiaries which use the 
declining-balance method, over the estimated useful lives of 
the related assets. Upon sale or retirement of non-utility 
properties, costs and related depreciation are eliminated and 
gains or losses are recorded. Upon sale or retirement of 
depreciable utility properties, costs are transferred to ac- 
cumulated depreciation and no gain or loss is recognized. 

Certain of the Corporation’s non-utility subsidiaries have 
established policies of capitalizing interest costs, at approxi- 
mate current borrowing rates, incurred in connection with 
construction or development of fixed assets, mainly ocean 
vessels, in order to distribute such costs over the revenue- 
producing lives of the assets. 

Interest and other overhead costs of $16,641,000 in 1975 
and $12,254,000 in 1974, relating principally to the con- 
struction of utility plant and vessels, were capitalized. 


Operating Rights and Other Intangibles 

Operating rights and other intangibles consist of: (a) truck- 
ing companies’ operating rights, (b) net excess of cost of 
investments in subsidiaries over underlying net assets; and 
(c) other intangibles. 

Intangibles having a limited life are amortized over their 
useful lives. The excess of the cost of investments in sub- 
sidiaries over net assets of companies acquired is not being 
amortized, except that portion relating to companies ac- 
quired after October 31, 1970, as long as there is no present 
indication that such excess has a determinable life or exis- 
tence. 


Pension Plans 

The Corporation and certain of its subsidiaries have vari- 
ous insured or trusteed pension plans, some of which re- 
quire employee contributions. These plans generally pro- 
vide for normal retirement at age 65. Unfunded past service 
liabilities are amortized over periods not exceeding 40 years. 
It is the Corporation’s general policy to fund pension costs 
accrued. 

Based on the latest actuarial reports, the total unfunded 
past service liabilities amount to approximately $46,422,000 
and unfunded vested benefits are estimated to be 
$10,760,000. Total pension costs charged against earnings 
were $11,553,000 during 1975 and $10,830,000 during 
1974. 

Management is taking steps to comply with the require- 
ments of the Pension Reform Act of 1974. Compliance with 
such requirements will not have a significant effect on pen- 
sion expense, funding of pension costs or unfunded vested 
benefits. 


Income Taxes 

Provision is made for deferred income taxes and future 
income tax benefits applicable to timing differences between 
book and taxable income, except that certain utility sub- 
sidiaries are claiming depreciation and certain other ex- 
penses for income tax purposes in excess of the amounts 
recorded in the accounts without providing for the related 
income tax deferral. In setting rates, these utilities recover 
only income taxes payable currently. 

Certain subsidiaries operate in countries where their earn- 
ings are substantially free of taxation or are taxed at rates 
effectively lower than in the United States. Income taxes 
have been provided on that portion of the earnings of such 
subsidiaries considered not to be continuously reinvested 
outside the United States. See Note 10. 

Investment tax credits are accounted for by the flow- 
through method, except that utility subsidiaries allocate the 
credits over the depreciable lives of the related assets. 


Earnings Per Share 
Earnings per share are based on the average number of 
shares of both common and Special Stock, Series A out- 


standing each year, and the dilutive effect of stock option 
and stock purchase plans, and warrants. The Special Stock, 
Series A has been included on a basis equivalent to 2.7372 
and 2.6318 common shares of the Corporation for 1975 
and 1974, respectively, the applicable conversion rates. 
Fully-diluted earnings per share reflect, in addition to the 


Note 2. Change in Accounting Methods 

As indicated in Note 1, the Corporation changed its 
method of accounting for currency translation of financial 
statements of non-United States subsidiaries which resulted 
in an increase in earnings of $4,671,000 in 1975. Also, a 
subsidiary of the Corporation adopted equity accounting for 
its interest in a cooperative which resulted in an increase in 
earnings of $4,340,000 in 1975. 

Revenues and other income and net earnings for 1974 
have been restated to give effect to the changes in account- 
ing methods as follows: 


Revenues and Net 
other income Earnings 
Amounts previously reported............. $2,001,035,000 $90,482,000 
Translation of financial statements 
of non-United States 
SUDSICIATCS ee pee ses. cece ceceetetsbaderane —— 1,910,000 
Equity accounting by a subsidiary for 
its interest in a cooperative ............ (19,332,000) (4,752,000 ) 
PNINOUMS KEStAtCE s..0c.ccacsoqeeseeeeecterewese $1,981,703,000 $87,640,000 


Note 3. Business Combinations and Dispositions 
During 1975 and 1974, the Corporation acquired, in pur- 
chase transactions, several companies for notes and cash 
amounting to an aggregate consideration of $27,108,000 
and $31,319,000, respectively. The operations of the com- 
panies are included in the consolidated financial statements 
from the dates of acquisition. The results of operations for 


primary computation, (a) the conversion of convertible pre- 
ferred stock and convertible bonds, (b) the elimination of the 
dividend requirements on such convertible preferred stock 
and the interest, net of income taxes, applicable to the con- 
vertible bonds, and (c) the conversion of Special Stock, 
Series A at the rates in effect 10 years after each period. 


Primary earnings per share increased $.28 in 1975 and 
decreased $.09 in 1974 due to the change in these account- 
ing methods. 


1975 1974 

Primary earnings per share before 

accounting changes..............0ccc000 $2:22 $2.77 
Translation of financial statements of 

non-United States subsidiaries ....... 0.14 0.06 
Equity accounting by a subsidiary for 

its interest in a cooperative............. 0.14 (0.15) 
Primary earnings per share................ $2.50 $2.68 


The adoption of FAS 8 and the change to the equity 
method of accounting by a subsidiary for its interest in a 
cooperative reduced retained earnings for years prior to 
1974 by $6,199,000 and in 1974 by $2,842,000. 


During the two years ended December 31, 1975, the 
Corporation disposed of seven manufacturing companies, 
one food distribution company and certain other small com- 
panies. The revenues and net earnings of such dispositions 
for the two years ended December 31, 1975 were as fol- 
lows: 


1975 and 1974 would not have been significantly influ- A975, 1974 
enced had these companies been consolidated as of Reven idem ees keen tc. cot siall $182,893,000  $285,827,000 
January 1, 1974. NetEarmings saute.) cineeta. 5,001,000 12,201,000 
Note 4 Non-United States Operations 

A summary of significant items with respect to non-United States operations is as follows: 

1975 1974 (See Note 2) 
Net Current Total Net Net Current Total Net 
Assets Assets Revenues Earnings Assets Assets Revenues Earnings 

Canadian-Electric and 

Gas neon eur nen: $(19,205,000) $ 548,644,000 $198,929,000 $ 23,564,000 $ (7,442,000) $454,138,000 $142,060,000 $11,941,000 
Various countries— 

Ocean shipping..... 21,002,000 457,751,000 137,173,000 15,337,000 8,639,000 330,040,000 202,591,000 44 229,000 
Other non-U.S............ 13,433,000 94,837,000 117,394,000 4,512,000 14,170,000 83,846,000 101,252,000 9,209,000 

Total non-U.S. ......$ 15,230,000 $1,101,232,000 $453,496,000 $ 43,413,000 $ 15,367,000 $868,024,000 $445,903,000 $ 65,379,000 


Total foreign exchange gains amounted to $7,128,000 and $2,024,000 in 1975 and 1974, respectively. 
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Note 5 Income Presentation 

Included in revenues and other income are net product 
sales of $968,645,000 and $1,150,382,000 for 1975 and 
1974, respectively. 

Included in other income are the following significant 
items: 


1975 1974 

Interestrandacdividencs sates seen $ 8,736,000 9,712,000 
Gain on sale of oil and gas properties.......... 20,162,000 — 
Gainkoniships:soldpere te ete eee 1,177,000 8,365,000 
Gain (loss) on sale or exchange of 

investments and certain other assets......... 1,718,000 (5,087,000) 
Provision for loss on a receivable................. (9,026,000) = 
Operations of divested subsidiaries............... 1,555,000 — 


During 1975, the Corporation sold several subsidiaries at 
a gain of $950,000 after application of reserves of 
$14,000,000 provided in prior years. Income taxes recover- 
able of $321,000 have been recorded with respect to these 
dispositions. Income taxes with respect to the sale of oil and 
gas properties were $7,747,000. 

During 1974, the Corporation sold various subsidiaries 
and certain other assets resulting in a gain of $6,589,000 
after application of reserves of $5,000,000 provided in prior 


Note 6 Inventories 
The summary of inventories at December 31, 1975 and 
1974 is shown in the table to the right. 


years. Income taxes of $1,982,000 were recorded with re- 
spect to these dispositions. A reserve of $11,676,000 and 
related tax benefits of $1,601,000 were provided for antici- 
pated losses on future dispositions of subsidiaries and certain 
other assets. 

A provision of $9,026,000 was made during 1975 for a 
loss on a receivable of the Corporation. Tax benefits of 
$3,470,000 were recorded on this charge. 

The pretax operating results of divested subsidiaries have 
been included in other income from the respective dates the 
Corporation committed itself to dispose of the companies. 

Also, in 1975 and 1974 the Corporation’s 53%-owned 
subsidiary recorded losses in connection with the proposed 
sale of a hotel and wrote off costs related to land develop- 
ment projects aggregating $6,879,000 in 1975 and 
$3,887,000 in 1974 after related income taxes of 
$6,404,000 and $3,754,000, respectively. These costs were 
charged to cost of products sold and other operating costs 
and expenses in the consolidated statements of earnings. 

See Note 2 concerning the effect of changes in accounting 
methods and Note 10 concerning the reversal of income 
taxes provided in prior years. 


1975 1974 
Finished sporOcucts ett ener enttte $ 63,948,000 $ 58,148,000 
Workeintprocesssse seen ee 6,855,000 40,250,000 
Raw materials and supplies................... 39,832,000 49,924,000 
Merchandise and commodities.............. 37,566,000 38,325,000 
Othetie coche e eee Seean 9,331,000 7,863,000 
$157,532,000 $194,510,000 


Note 7 Subsidiaries at Equity, Joint Ventures and Cooperatives 


Subsidiaries at equity, joint ventures and cooperatives are 
shown in the table below. 


Carrying Value 
1975 1974 

Subsidiaries atequitys.c- sree $12,822,000 $15,455,000 
Joint ventures, principally 

partnerships in vessels...............00.. 64,148,000 45,383,000 

Capital stock of cooperatives ............ 19,889,000 22,452,000 

IP ROWSOIN 16I6 HESS. sanccconnescooennaaneronnecer (928,000) (2,565,000) 

$95,931,000 $80,725,000 


Note 8 Property, Plant and Equipment 

The summary of property, plant and equipment at De- 
cember 31, 1975 and 1974 is shown in the table to the 
right. 


Dividends received from these sources were $2,991,000 
in 1975 and $5,281,000 in 1974. 

In certain joint ventures in which certain ocean shipping 
subsidiaries are participants, a director of the Corporation 
and certain directors and officers of the ocean shipping sub- 
sidiaries also are venture participants. The ocean shipping 
subsidiaries’ equity in the operating earnings (loss) of these 
ventures was $181,000 in 1975 and $(216,000)in 1974. The 
directors’ and officers’ equity in the operating earnings (loss) 
was $30,000 in 1975 and $(176,000) in 1974. In addition, 
one of these ventures sold a vessel in 1975 and the ocean 
shipping subsidiaries’ equity in the gain was $990,000 and 
the directors’ and officers’ equity was $1,716,000. 


1975 1974 
Oceani:shippinds..c2 cites wa: $ 387,606,000 $ 298,009,000 
Bandrixansporiatlonn tenet rene: 175,043,000 169,152,000 
Distributionpsewwicesissss: arent 42,581,000 43,561,000 
(hal bia) GETRUNCES, sodrsscsonseonsaeseunedocososance 830,358,000 747,800,000 
Industrial products and services........ 104,622,000 100,689,000 
Agribusiness products and services... 169,688,000 146,917,000 
Otherse.neeweeneon a teae eee 12,824,000 101,614,000 


$1,722,722,000 $1,607,742,000 


Note 9 Debt 

Short-term notes payable at December 31, 1975 and De- 
cember 31, 1974 have an average interest rate of 8% and 
11%, respectively, and represent borrowings by subsidiaries 
under lines of credit of which $30,869,000 and $4,700,000, 
respectively, are secured. During 1975 and 1974 the 
maximum borrowings under short-term credit arrangements 
amounted to $110,000,000 and $143 000,000, respectively; 
the average borrowings under these agreements were 
$59,000,000 and $109,000,000, respectively, and had 
weighted average interest rates of 8% and 11%, respectively. 
At December 31, 1975 unused short-term credit facilities 
amounted to $133,000,000 and unused long-term credit 
facilities amounted to $85,000,000. 

Long-term debt at December 31, 1975 and 1974 payable 
by subsidiaries, is summarized as follows: 


1975 1974 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS: 
Due 1975 to 1996; 342% to 954% 
(weighted average interest rate 
1975—6.4%; 1974—6.4%) ........seee $124,114,000 $132,363,000 
OTHER: 
SECURED: 
Due 1975 to 2000; 5% to 14%2% 
(weighted average interest rate 
1975—7.8%; 1974—7.7%).........:- 260,091,000 205,139,000 
UNSECURED: 
Due 1975 to 2000; 4%4% to 13%% 
(weighted average interest rate 
1975—8%; 1974—10%)............... 439,941,000 431,057,000 
824,146,000 768,559,000 
leessicurrent maturities.....--..0...-..-.-. 67,288,000 56,795,000 
$756,858,000 $711,764,000 


The mortgage bonds and secured debt are subject to var- 
ious indentures and agreements requiring, among other 
things, either the mortgaging of properties, the pledging of 
investments in subsidiaries, or in certain instances, a combi- 
nation of both. Sinking fund requirements and installments 
of long-term debt maturing in the years 1977, 1978, 1979 
and 1980 amount to approximately $98,667,000, 
$80,126,000, $93,878,000, and $89,180,000, respectively, 
after deducting bonds which have been repurchased and 
excluding requirements which may be satisfied by certifica- 
tion of property additions. 

The Corporation maintains cash balances at certain banks 
related, in part, to the outstanding balance of certain bank 
loans and, in part, to anticipation of future credit negotia- 
tions. At December 31, 1975 the bank collected balance 
under such arrangements, as reported by the respective 
banks, was approximately $44,000,000 and the related 
book balance was approximately $36,000,000. The aggre- 
gate average bank collected balance, as reported by the 
respective banks, maintained during 1975 was approxi- 
mately $46,000,000 and the related average month-end 
book balance was approximately $39,000,000. These funds 
are not subject to withdrawal restrictions. 

The bond indentures and note agreements executed by 
the Corporation and certain subsidiaries place limitations on 
the Corporation and its subsidiaries, including restrictions on 
the payment of dividends. Of the consolidated retained 
earnings at December 31, 1975 approximately 
$134,000,000 was free from such restrictions. 


Note 10 Income Taxes 
The components of the provision for income taxes for the 
years ended December 31, 1975 and 1974 are as follows: 


1975 1974 

Current: 
ederalMertene were ccs eee see ae cies $30,792,000 $32,284,000 
STaterancdylocalenssemr ase eres wae 5,228,000 5,465,000 
INO MESS emer beget eae treet re 14,784,000 10,122,000 
Investment taxacreditee seers tteee ss nae: (2,882,000) (2,992,000) 
47,922,000 44,879,000 

Deferred: 
Rederalameret seit. tenet mente Perish wok (20,846,000) 5,666,000 
SlateramGdl Ocal meereaereetes eter ee eee (587,000) 857,000 
IN@ me Os S santos eee eee a nc rani oi oat oe 1,559,000 1,897,000 
(19,874,000) 8,420,000 


$28,048,000 $53,299,000 


The sources of the differences between earnings for finan- 
cial statement purposes and tax purposes and the tax effects 
thereof were as follows: 

1975 1974 


Excess (book over tax) tax over 

boOkiglenreciation ..tincrsstsceretesoescerscs $(1,826,000) $ 6,054,000 
Excess of book revenues over tax 

revenues from sugar sales (included 


ineCuITentliabililiecs) sas eee eee (1,784,000) 7,404,000 
Provision for loss on investments 
anacOtherassets am mer tee cee cae (7,506,000) (3,981,000) 
Reversal of previously provided 
deferred taxes on foreign earnings....... (7,976,000) — 
Others reese eres ere eRe (782,000) (1,057,000) 
$(19,874,000) $8,420,000 
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The Corporation’s effective tax rates of 25.4% and 37.8% 
for the years 1975 and 1974 respectively, were less than the 
United States income tax rate of 48% for the following rea- 
sons: 


1975 1974 

Federallincomejtaxirate assem eee 48.0 % 48.0 % 
Earnings from non-United States subsidiaries 

continuously reinvested outside the 

United: States: ee eee (8.6)% (9.0) % 
Accelerated depreciation and other 

expenses claimed by utility operations....... (6.3)% (7.3) % 
Investmentitax.creditremce: seeeseteern anette (2.6)% (2.1)% 
Minority interest with no tax effect... 6.6 % 7.1% 
State and local income taxes, net of federal 

tax Denetitternscseace eee neseie ee ereeeenaes 2.2% 2.3 % 
Capitalugains: rateiesn.swacsaicaeestteet aeons (3.6)% — 
Foreign currency translation...............:cccee (2.6)% 4% 
Reversal of previously provided 

deferred taxes on foreign earnings............ (7.2)% — 
Other tesere rere tee cee ee ee ee (_.5)% _(1.6)% 

Effectivetaxcratesimecrn csi ea neeeeenmeae 25.4 % 37.8 % 


Note 11 Capital Stock 


It is the Corporation’s policy not to provide income taxes 
on undistributed earnings of non-United States subsidiaries 
since such earnings are being continuously reinvested in 
plant and vessels outside the United States. At December 
31, 1975 the Corporation had not provided income taxes 
on $154,000,000 of such earnings. 

In 1975, the Corporation reversed.a charge for deferred 
income taxes in the amount of $7,976,000 made in 1973. 
The charge was originally made because of the anticipated 
repatriation of insurance proceeds with respect to a vessel 
owned by a non-United States subsidiary which sank in 
November, 1973. Such insurance proceeds have been used 
to satisfy obligations to non-United States parties and as a 
result will not be repatriated in the foreseeable future. 


The authorized and issued capital stock of the Corporation at December 31, 1975 and 1974 is summarized below: 


Series preferred stock, without par value: 
Authorized 4,814,708 shares 
Issued: 


$5.00 series (in treasury at both dates-3,760 shares)............c.cccccccessseeessseees 


$1.25 convertible series (in treasury at both dates-304,532 


shares) aggregate liquidation value-$26,487,000 ...........00.ccccccceesseseeseeees 


Series preference stock, without par value: 
Authorized 6,114,594 shares 
Issued-Special Stock, Series A (in treasury at both dates- 


T7637 LESMALCS) So seasccee eee deen see ee cae eee nee ES 


Common stock, par value $1.25 per share: 

Authorized 60,000,000 shares; reserved for conversion of 
preferred stock, 1,695,145 shares; for conversion of Special 
Stock, Series A, 6,768,890 shares; for exercise of bonds 
of a subsidiary, 196,625 shares; for exercise of warrants 
attached to bonds of a subsidiary, 180,000 shares; and for 
stock option and stock purchase plans, 2,966,363 shares 

Issued (in treasury 1975-875,043 shares; 1974- 


UNOA 2S 97 Shares) Mek ate ae, vate aie gcate cer eter Ore eee eee a 


During 1974, the Corporation’s By-laws were amended 
to limit the votes which may be cast by non-citizens of the 
United States at any meeting of shareholders to 25 per cent 
of the total votes eligible to be cast. 

The holders of preferred stock are entitled to cumulative 
dividends payable at the respective rates set out in the titles 
of the various series and have voting rights. The holders of 
the $5.00 Preferred Stock, upon liquidation or redemption, 
are entitled to receive the stated value plus accrued and 
unpaid dividends. The $1.25 Convertible Preferred Stock is 
redeemable any time after November 30, 1976 at $25 per 


Issued at Issued at 
December 31, 1975 December 31, 1974 

Stated or Stated or 

Shares par value Shares par value 
93,302 $ 9,563,000 93,302 $ 9,563,000 
1,059,466 16,056,000 PZ OLO7Z 16,974,000 
1,152,768 $25,619,000 1,213,374 $26,537,000 
1,544,633 $29,906,000 1,925,101 $37,273,000 
29,587,893 $36,985,000 28,482,654 $35,603,000 


share. Each share of the $1.25 Convertible Preferred Stock 
is convertible into 1.6 common shares. 

Holders of Special Stock, Series A are not entitled to 
receive dividends; they have voting rights and on liquidation 
are entitled to receive $15 per share subject to the liquida- 
tion rights of the preferred shareholders. The Special Stock, 
Series A is convertible into 2.7372 and 2.6318 shares of 
common stock through December 31, 1976 and 1975, re- 
spectively, after which the conversion rates increase to a 
maximum of 4.3822 common shares on January 1, 1988. It 
is redeemable after December 31, 1977 at $70 per share. 


Changes in capital stock during the years ended December 31, 1975 and 1974 are summarized as follows: 


Preferred 
Shares issued at beginning Of year .........ccccccceccesscesscessseeeens 1,213,374 
Wonversion of Special Stock, Series A... .scc.ciecsesesonenrevssecsnaee —_— 
Conversion oimpreterredistocke erste eeeeetatee eee. (60,606) 
Exercised under stock option and purchase plans................. — 
Conversion of bonds of a subsidiary ..............ccccccseeeseeeeseeees = 
Sraresnissueduatsemdrof Yan ciccessusccctaevesacssvsstvodieesellceecesscees 1,152,768 


Changes in common treasury stock during the two years 
ended December 31, 1975 and 1974 consisted of the pur- 
chase of 2,061 shares of common stock in 1974 and the 
issuance of 167,354 shares of common stock in 1975 for the 
employee stock purchase plan. 

Options to certain officers and employees of the Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries were outstanding at December 31, 
1975 and 1974 pursuant to a Qualified Stock Option Plan 


1975 1974 
Special Special 
Stock, Stock, 
Series A Common Preferred Series A Common 
1,925,101 28,482,654 1,313,382 2,146,482 27,740,365 
(380,468) 1,001,145 _— (221,381) 560,095 
= 96,961 (100,508) a: 160,787 
— 883 500 = 9,407 
— 6,250 — a 12,000 
1,544,633 29,587,893 EZ 3/4 O25 OL 28,482 654 


and a Nonqualified Stock Option and Stock Unit Award 
Plan. Options are exercisable in varying amounts over 
periods from one to 10 years from the date of grant, at prices 
from 85% to 100% of the fair market value of the stock at the 
date of grant. 

The changes in the outstanding options during 1975 and 
1974 were as follows: 


1975 1974 
$1.25 $1.25 
Convertible Convertible 
Preferred Common Preferred Common 
Stock Stock Stock Stock 
Shares under option at beginning of yeat.............000ccccccceeees 500 533,475 1,000 508,285 
Grain lcm ees oc cL mass ee Peasiann seited onandGoaee ease esenes = 342,562 94,000 
NIGER hic creatine ed SGN oO a Tt = — (500) (9,924) 
Gancelledrorexpiredmnens tres canezonic cust sehtessgth doswass eccaveeeseths (500) (149,123) = (58,886) 
Shares under option at end of yeat......cccccccscescsstesesseesseeen mos 726,914 500 533,475 
AV CrAGeTODLOMs PHC Omacn: take sodeneesss sure on unune aecsece saa vesisneee te ieee — $15.80 $11.88 $19.56 


At December 31, 1975, there were 970,405 shares of 
common stock reserved for future grants. 

Certain of the above qualified options for common stock, 
if not exercised prior to expiration date, convert into non- 
qualified stock options or into stock unit awards. Stock units 
awarded under the non-qualified plan entitle the grantee, 
subject to the provisions of the plan, to a cash distribution 
rather than common stock of the Corporation. To the extent 
that a grantee elects to exercise an option, his right to stock 
units is extinguished and vice versa. Of the 726,914 shares 
under option at December 31, 1975, 419,800 shares have 
the aforementioned features. 

Under the employee stock purchase plan, 1,269,044 


shares of common stock are available for future issuance to 
eligible employees. During 1975, 168,237 shares of common 
stock were purchased at approximately $8.13 per share 
under an offering made during 1973. 

At December 31, 1975 a wholly-owned subsidiary had 
outstanding $3,146,000 principal amount of bonds due in 
1986, which are convertible prior to maturity into common 
stock of the Corporation at $16 per share. In addition, at 
December 31, 1975 that subsidiary had outstanding 
$8,081,000 principal amount of bonds due in 1978 origi- 
nally issued with 15,000 warrants entitling the holder to 
subscribe to 12 shares of common stock of the Corporation 
not later than April 30, 1978 at an aggregate price of $258. 
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Note 12 Leased Assets and Lease Commitments 
Rental expense, including short-term leases and immate- 
rial amounts of contingent rents for 1975 and 1974, was 
$105,830,000 and $108,720,000, respectively, of which 
$9,502,000 and $9,509,000, respectively, were applicable 
to financing leases. Sublease income from these leases, 
which is included in revenues and other income, was 


Type of Property 


$58,857,000 and $85,270,000, respectively. 

At December 31, 1975, rental commitments were offset 
by $90,237,000 of sublease income. At December 31, 
1975, the minimum rental commitments, net of sublease 
income, under all noncancelable leases were approximately: 


Real Terminal 
Year Property Facilities Vessels 

BLOM a\e ann atensiacoenedasan sae ioaade $ 5,314,000 $ 2,808,000 $ 5,100,000 
OTST seen ners ane ee tae otr ree 4,794,000 2,366,000 6,000,000 
LOTS ees te eae 4,335,000 1,838,000 4,500,000 
DSN AS Fe esr ace nche dascebacmeted weston 4,009,000 1,264,000 6,100,000 
198 Of eee ec amc eee 3,542,000 1,055,000 7,936,000 
LOSIESS te ae earn eenceseeee ee 11,798,000 2,633,000 16,167,000 
TNDFeYSY-12 10), sehsccapmsecaagaobaatencdoe 6,880,000 1,221,000 15,519,000 
LO OIE OE eae eee 3,097,000 1,111,000 15,519,000 
Whtereafteri: sie asescce con terres 3,634,000 1,074,000 6,983,000 

$47,403,000 $15,370,000 $83,424,000 


Total Financing Sublease 
Other Commitment Leases Income 
$7,015,000 $ 20,237,000 $3,331,000 $32,906,000 
5,729,000. 18,889,000 2,851,000 27,810,000 
4,866,000 15,539,000 2,464,000 18,090,000 
3,115,000 14,488,000 6,637,000 6,963,000 
2,553,000 14,686,000 8,453,000 2,846,000 
5,673,000 36,271,000 ZI. O00 1,269,000 
2,920,000 26,540,000 24,050,000 353,000 
225,000 19,952,000 18,442,000 == 
55,000 11,746,000 10,163,000 == 
$32,151,000 $178,348,000 $104,170,000 $90,237,000 


The capitalization of financing leases during 1975 and 
1974 would not have significantly influenced earnings. 


Weighted 
Average 
Interest Rate 

1975 1974 
RealkProperty: ai -ss-00 eee neat ate te ee eee 6% % 5% % 
sRenminaliFacilitiess cere eee eee 82% 842% 
Vessels ita: eo. ccnhutsvatvas are resemntenec tie aaa Mae eee ee ae 82% 82% 
Oth erraenc scncevcoe tence cava cae eee hae tate ee ne 838% 822% 


Note 13 Commitments and Contingencies 

At December 31, 1975 outstanding contractual commit- 
ments of certain subsidiaries consisted of approximately 
$530,000,000 for the purchase of vessels under construction 
or in operation; approximately $14,000,000 for the purchase 
of equipment and operating rights for the trucking com- 
panies; and approximately $39,000,000 for the construction 
of new utility plant. Mortgage financing of $162,000,000 has 
been arranged with respect to a portion of these commit- 
ments. A total of $193,000,000 of these outstanding contrac- 
tual commitments become due for payment in 1976. 

Commitments for the purchase of vessels decreased 
$226,000,000 from the 1974 level. This decrease is at- 
tributable, in part, to obtaining a release on two vessels 
under commitment in 1974. No new commitments were 
taken on in 1975. 


The present values at December 31, 1975 and 1974 of 
the minimum rental commitments applicable to non- 
capitalized financing leases are given below. 


Range of Interest 


Rates Used Present Values of 
in Present Value Minimum Rental 
Computation Commitments 
1975 1974 1975 1974 

1%2%-13%4% 2%-13%4% $13,973,000 $15,346,000 
82% 82% 2,290,000 2,320,000 
7¥2%-11%% 7¥2%-11%% 40,054,000 41,552,000 
14%-18%% 4% %-18% 16,294,000 10,470,000 
$72,611,000 $69,688,000 


Included in the commitments for construction of vessels is 
approximately $56,000,000 applicable to partnerships 
which the subsidiaries have joined with other shipowners. In 
addition, the subsidiaries are contingently liable to the extent 
of approximately $65,000,000 representing the other 
partners’ interests in the construction contracts for these ves- 
sels. 

The By-laws of the Corporation provide for the indemnifi- 
cation of its directors, officers, employees or agents against 
liability and expenses with respect to their conduct in such 
capacities and when serving in similar capacities for other 
corporations at the request of the Corporation. In the opin- 
ion of the Corporation’s counsel, there is no reasonable 
probability at present of any substantial liabilities arising as a 
result of this By-law provision. 


Accountants’ Report 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
1500 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19102 


The Board of Directors and Shareholders 
IU International Corporation 
Wilmington, Delaware 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheets of IU 
International Corporation (a Maryland corporation) and 
subsidiaries as of December 31, 1975 and 1974 and the 
related consolidated statements of earnings, additional 
paid-in capital, retained earnings, and changes in financial 
position for the years then ended. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we con- 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. We did not examine 
the financial statements of certain consolidated subsidiaries, 
which statements reflect total assets constituting 7.3% and 
revenues constituting 9.6% of the related consolidated totals 
for the year 1974. These statements were examined by 
other auditors whose reports thereon have been furnished 
to us and our opinion expressed herein, insofar as it relates 


Capital Stock Summary 


to the amounts included for such companies, is based solely 
upon the reports of the other auditors. 

In our opinion, based upon our examination and in 1974 
upon the reports of other auditors, the aforementioned con- 
solidated financial statements present fairly the financial 
position of IU International Corporation and subsidiaries at 
December 31, 1975 and 1974, and the results of their oper- 
ations and changes in their financial position for the years 
then ended, in conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles applied on a consistent basis after restatement 
for the changes, with which we concur, in the method of 
accounting for currency translation of financial statements of 
non-United States subsidiaries and in the change by a sub- 
sidiary to the equity method of accounting for an investment 
in a cooperative (see Note 2 to the Financial Statements). 
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The cash dividends and the high and low prices of the company’s capital stock on the New York Stock Exchange are shown 
below. The Special Stock, Series A is not entitled to cash dividends, but is convertible into common stock at an increasing ratio. 


Common Stock 


1975 Dividend High Low 


Bourthy Quarters see reno. $.21% 10% 9% 
Nihiral@uarterees sees eee 21% 12% 10 
SeconaiOlarters: esses meccaecsesecces 21% 12% 10% 
ivsis@ tlartetencs cca eee eee 21% 12% 82 
1974 

otrthn@ lance nce re ceo $.21% 10% 8% 
sininds@tiartersseesns cesses eee 21% 13% 9 
Secondi@varterseeec ee eae 18% 18% 10% 
irsie@ Wattorsar ence tee eee eee 18% 21% 15% 


Special Stock, $1.25 Convertible 


Series A Preferred Stock 
High Low Dividend High Low 
282 28% $.31% 16% 14% 
31% 26% 31% 19% 16% 
32 28 31% 20 17% 
BW 22% 31% 20 13% 
27% 21% $.31% 17% 14 
32% 24 31% 20 15 
46 29 roles 28% 18 
51% 41% 31% 33% 26 


The company’s $5.00 Preferred Stock does not trade on an active basis; therefore, it has not been included in this table. 
During 1975 and 1974, bid prices were $46 and $40 per share respectively. Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share have been 


paid in each quarter of 1975 and 1974. 
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Members of the board of directors of IU International are, left to right (standing): Ira T. Wender; The Earl of Westmorland; F. Clarence Manning (honorary 
director); E. B. Leisenring, Jr.; Willis S. McLeese; Robert C. Heim; (seated) Dennis K. Yorath; Lewis H. Van Dusen, dr.; John T. Jackson; John M. Seabrook; 
and H. Irgens Larsen. 


Robert C. Heim,t New York, New York; 
Chairman of Schroder Capital Corporation 
(Investment banking firm) 

John T. Jackson,* Haverford, Pennsylvania; 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of IU 


H. Irgens Larsen,* Armonk, New York; 
Vice Chairman of IU and Chairman of 
Gotaas-Larsen, Inc. 


E. B. Leisenring, Jr., Berwyn, Pennsylvania; 
President of Westmoreland Coal Company 
(Coal producing company) 

Willis S. McLeese,+ Toronto, Ontario; 
President of Trans Canada Freezers, Limited 
(Cold storage plant operators) 

John M. Seabrook,*t+ Salem, New Jersey; 
Chairman and President of IU 

Lewis H. Van Dusen, Jdr.,f Bala Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania; Senior Partner of Drinker, 
Biddle and Reath (Attorneys at law) 


Ira T. Wender,+ New York, New York; 
Senior Partner of Wender, Murase & White 
(Attorneys at law) 


The Earl of Westmorland, K.C.V.O., 
London, England; Deputy Chairman of 


Sotheby & Company (Fine art auctioneers) 
Dennis K. Yorath,* Edmonton, Alberta; 
Vice Chairman of IU 


* Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors 

+ Member of the Audit Committee of the 
Board of Directors 


John M. Seabrook, Chairman and President 

H. Irgens Larsen, Vice Chairman of IU and 
Chairman of Gotaas-Larsen, Inc. 

Dennis K. Yorath, Vice Chairman of IU 

John T. Jackson, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 

Robert F. Calman, Executive Vice President 


James J. Burke, Senior Vice President and 
Chief Financial Officer 


At the annual meeting to be held May 5, 
1976, three long-service directors, Dennis K. 
Yorath, Robert C. Heim, and H. Irgens Larsen, 
are not standing for reelection. They have 
served the company as directors since 1957, 
1958, and 1963, respectively. Mr. Yorath has 
52 years of service as an employee with the 
company and its subsidiaries; Mr. Heim, an 
investment banker, has been an outside direc- 
tor; Mr. Larsen was a co-founder of Gotaas- 
Larsen in 1946. The company is deeply ap- 
preciative of their wise counsel and many con- 
tributions over the years. 


Alexis Balmy, Vice President 
Management Resources 

Daniel J. Brennan, Vice President 
Taxes and Insurance 

John G. Christy 
Group Vice President 

Norman Gross, Vice President 
Planning 

Peter Keber, Vice President 
Secretary and Senior Counsel 

Victor J. Lang, Jr., Vice President 
Government Affairs 

Edward J. Larese, Vice President 
and Controller 

Magnus E. Robinson, Vice President 
and Treasurer 

Arlen D. Southern, Vice President 
Corporate Affairs 

Anson W. H. Taylor, Jr., 
General Counsel 

John B. Turbidy, Vice President 
Corporate Development 

Harry W. Wilcox, Jr., 
Vice President 

Arthur G. Williams, 
Group Vice President 

Robert W. Wolcott, Jr., 
Group Vice President 


Corporate Data 


Corporate Headquarters 
The Wilmington Tower 

1105 North Market Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
(302) 652-1121 


Executive Offices 

1500 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 
(215) 985-6600 


Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of shareholders will be held at 11:00 

a.m., Eastern Daylight Time, on Wednesday, May 5, 1976, 
at 100 West Tenth Street in Wilmington, Delaware. A formal 
notice, together with a proxy statement and form of proxy, 

will be mailed to shareholders in advance of the meeting. 


Transfer Agents 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York; Wilmington 
Trust Company in Wilmington; Bank of America, N. T. & 
S. A. in San Francisco; and Montreal Trust Company in 
Montreal, Toronto, Calgary, Vancouver and Regina. 


Registrars 

Chemical Bank in New York, Wilmington Trust Company in 
Wilmington, Wells Fargo Bank N.A. in San Francisco, 
Crown Trust Company in Montreal, Toronto, Calgary and 
Vancouver, and The Royal Trust Company in Regina. 


Stock Exchanges 

IU’s capital stock is listed for trading (symbol: IU) on the 
following exchanges: New York, PBW, Midwest, Pacific, 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, London, Amsterdam, Oslo 
and Tokyo. 


Automatic Dividend Reinvestment Service 

Shareholders may put their quarterly common stock 
dividends to work immediately by having them invested 
automatically in additional full or fractional shares of IU 
common stock. Additional cash investments may also be 
made conveniently. The program is administered by First 
National City Bank. A brochure describing the service is avail- 
able from the Executive Offices of IU and from the Dividend 
Reinvestment Service Offices of First National City Bank, 
15th Floor, 111 Wall Street, New York, New York 10015. 
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